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cution witnesses that he was a Catholic and expected (though in this
he was disappointed) that the jury would ignore their evidence. Sir
Thomas Clifford wrote in his Commonplace Book:

There is generally such a prejudice against Catholics that they
are never heard: everyone from the cutpurse to the traitor speaks
for himself, but they are not permitted, and when any fault was
to be found with the Government in all revolutions the running
verse was they endeavoured to bring in popery. If there be a storm
they are likely to be thrown overboard and bear all blame, as Nero
burnt Rome and put it on the Christians.

Even before James's second marriage the fear of the Catholics and the
resentment against them had increased enormously. In May 1673 ^e
Duke of Buckingham conducted a recruiting campaign in Yorkshire
for the expeditionary force which was to be used against the Dutch.

So jealous were the commonalty there of Popery that a man
scarce would come into his Grace till he had gone and publicly
took the sacrament at York. The whole town do nothing but
pretend to jealousies of the growth of Popery, and have straight
reports from divers parts of Wales of their numerous meetings and
nightly trainings, and furnishing themselves with arms.

Shaftesbury in January 1674 tried to rouse the House of Lords by
telling them that there were in London and its neighbourhood more than
sixteen thousand Catholics ready to make a blow of despair and that
no one could be safe as long as these men were at liberty, and urged the
Lords seriously to take into consideration means to prevent a massacre
which might happen any day. This appears to have been Shaftesbury's
first venture into the field of anti-Catholic agitation; a year earlier he
had been willing to support the King's Declaration of Indulgence which
accorded to the Catholics a modified toleration, from 1674 onward he
was their declared enemy, and he exploited the popular fears and
antipathies as a means towards the exclusion of James from the suc-
cession to the throne. At one time he was, or affected to be, in such
apprehension of assassination by the Catholics that he "caused his family
to be armed, and kept constant watch all the summer, resolving to
sell his life at the dearest rate*'. One symptom of the excitement prevalent
in the month of the marriage was a great increase of activity on Guy
Fawkes' Day, and on the birthday of Queen Elizabeth, when many
"Popes" were burned.

At this distance of time it is easy to see that there was no real ground
for these apprehensions: there were only about twelve thousand adult